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SEAMSTRESS WANTS A POSITIQN IN 


| 

| a family to do children’s and plain sewing by the week; 
32 years’ references. Well recommended by Mrs Jones, 641 N. 8th 
St, Phila Terms $4.25 per week. Goes home Seventh -day eve- 
ning. Address ANNA E LEEDOM, 1411 Fawn St., Phila. 


[APY OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSITION 


as managing housekeeper; thoroughly competent ; best of 
reference. Address A B. M., Box een West Chester, Penna. 





am & R. L. TYSON 242 S. ELEVENTH ST. 


Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. Plain sewing and 
quilting done to order. 


ANTED—A KIND AND INTELLIGENT 


person to assist with the care of a delicate child. Address 
C., Office INTEL LIGENCER AND Jou RNAL, 921 Arch St. 


OUNTRY BOARD— WANTED IN A 


Friend's family, a few boarders—children or adults; farm 
situated about two miles from depot and meeting-house at Qua- 
kertown. Reasonab e rates; very beautiful country and healthy 
climate. Address ALice S. Heacock, Richland Centre, Bucks 
County, Pennsylv ania 


ANTED—A COMPETENT PERSON AS 

companion and caretaker for an elderly woman Friend, 
and to assist in light housekeeping duties. Address E., Office In- 
TELLIGENCER AND Jou RNAL. 


[)RESSMAKING (BY A FRIEND) CLO TH 
suits, silk dresses, wrappers. Also plain dresses. From 
$5.00 to wae 00. 605 North Twelfth Street. 


“SWARTHMORE ( ‘COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 





SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 11TH MONTH 30TH, ’88, 
RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 
SuBJECT: ‘“‘Acres of Diamonds.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 12TH MONTH 14TH, ’88, 
DR. JAMES HEDLEY, 
Suspsect : ‘* Failure and Success.”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH l4th, 89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
SupsectT: “ Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, '89, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
SuBsect : “‘ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MONTH 12TH, ’89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supject: ‘‘ The Factors of Life.” 


All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend 


Trains leave Broad St Phila., at 6 05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 
Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
nan, s and Fertili- 
Remo a to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
fi seeds and fertil- 
S izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
3 + interest to every utilitarian 
- see the establishment. If you 
* cannot get here, write for wants. 
A Lam in communication with all 
* the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


_ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. — 
FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 


EIGHTH ( STREETS. 


FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the laryest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 


ALWAYS 
LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 


ON HAND. A SPECIALTY. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Monery TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AN 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding count We are 
dealin 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


with the most reliable dairies Orders | 








WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 8 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 
A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 


fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 56 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. Sth and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


QUEEN &C0.924 Cuestuur et 








The use oes the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §@~ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper. “on 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPBIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace mises. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. Capital $500,000 ‘Full pai.) 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
65 PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by ~—s deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
AND amount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Collects Rents. Transacts general 
Trust and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart 
7 Jrom the assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Thos. Woodnutt, 
Benjamin Miller, Edward Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. Banes, Lawrence Lewis, Jr 
Charles Platt, Joseph 8 Harris, Charles Huston, _ Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. i Ingham, Alan Wood, Jr. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.7PHILA. 


A in i a mn LLL 4024444" POST eee SS ee 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gam ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. _Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FO LEE. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST C0. Prervine Duesident end Teeasuser, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 


No. 2¢ 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. ____ Solicitor, Gzorck TUCKER BIsPHAM 





- CARPETINGS. KE. - CARPETINGS. 


WILTONS, . . .  . —, 81.78 

THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 0.< % ¥s gi “x @ AXMINSTERS, . . .  . $1.50 

EET ALWAYS HERE. ian ~ ~ MOQUETTS.. .  . 81.10 to $1.50 

WE carry a full assortment of BIGE- ph Gee * oo 

ow we Se Eee 4 INGRAINS,. . . 40to75cts. 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. / 


These makes are well known to be . Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 
superior to all others. ee ee /eums and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 


A great variety of Smyrna Door- ST ; x from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 


Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. We “of a good spring roller shade, made 


es 6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 
The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 


COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 


find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 
best attention. 1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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TELEPHONE No. 118. 


PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NNOUNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected: 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


Ww” NTED—B YAN ENG LISH WOMAN, JUST 
over, age 27, situation as companion, nurse, assistant house 
keeper, or any position of trust. Friends’ family preferred. First 
class references. Miss PEACOCK, 60th and Pine Sts , W. Philada. 





ANTED—BY A RESPONSIBLE “MAN, A 


position as private watchman,or some business of trust. 
Address Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


WANTED— -TO BOARD ONE OR TWO 


persons. 8rd story front room with closets, hot and cold 
water, gas, warmed. Stone front, private house, Friends. Also 
asmall hall-room with closet adjoining. 510 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn. 





ANTED.—A SETTLED MAN, NoT VERY 


strong, will give entire services for a comfortable home 
with a Friend, or in some Friends’ institution. Capable of tak- 
ing charge or looking after most any business. Main object em- 
ploy ment. AdGeets C. M. D., 22 N. 5th St., care of H. B. Hanford, 


ALIFORNIA | ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 


7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres. Address 

SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


Mer TG OMER Y co UN T’ Y MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 


Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 doors below Green.) 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock.) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
a’@-Plain Straw Bonnets a an 





Waleahae: Chester Co. Farm 
at Public Sale! 


Will be sold at Public sale on the premises, Fifth-day, 
Eleventh month 22d, 1888, that very desirable Farm of 110 acres 
about 15 of which are woodland, situated in West Marlborough 
township, on the Public Road leading fiom London Grove Meet- 
ing-house, to Loughkenamon on the Baltimore Central Railroad, 
about half a mile from the former and two miles from the latter 
place. Good orchard, fine location, splendid view, 2 mails daily, 
convenient to Friends’ meetings, church, Friends’ and other 
schools, mills, etc. For further information enquire of the sub- 
scriber. Sale to commence at 1.30 o'clock. 

BENNETT 8S. WALTON, 
Executor of Saran Bally, deceased 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


A RIENDS’ ACADEM A 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 











Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., Président, 
Suarimere, Fume. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Cary, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BnsLs, as Asch Stzest, Phila. 





HIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQuILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 
* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 


LOWELL BRUSSELS. 
LOWEL INGRAINS 88 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA«. 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 
TaHE little birds trust God, for they go singing 
From Northern woods where autumn winds have 
blown, 
With joyous faith their trackless pathway winging, 
To summer-lands of song, afar, unknown. 


And if he cares for them through wintry weather, 
And will not disappoint one little bird, 

Will he not be as true a Heavenly Father 
To every soul that trusts his holy word ? 


Let us go singing then, and not go sighing, 
Since we are sure our times are in His hand. 
Why should we weep, and fear, and call it dying? 
’Tis only flitting to a summer-land. 
—L. G. McVean, in S. 8S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LAWRENCE AND KANSAS CITY. 


I HAD another unexpected and delightful ride before 
leaving Colorado Springs with E. M. Solly, also tak- 
ing E. McAllister. The morning was very fine; not 
a cloud flecked the deep blue sky. We took the 
same course to the base of the mountain as when we 
climbed its steep ascent on the way to Seven Falls 
and South Cheyenne Cajion, then turned and soon 
entered the mouth of North Cheyenne Cajion, it be- 
ing wide enough to admit a carriage. It was a very 
restful and charming ride. The creek, flowing close 
beside us all the way, we crossed many times, with 
its innumerable little falls occasioned by the rocks 
and the steep descents over which it often passed. 
The mountains were very high, towering several 
hundred feet above us, and, as in South Cafion, we 
often seemed walled in, until, coming to a sharp 


finding continued interest amid the grandeur of the 
scene. The sun was often hidden behind the moun- 
tains, even as late as 11 o’clock. 

They take these delightful drives all through the 
winter. 
when the trees are clothed with verdure and the 
flowers blooming, but the evergreens which grow to 


scene. We were scarcely gone three hours, and 
when we returned it seemed like taking a farewell of 


upon them again, yet I was so grateful for the privi- 
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Of course they would be more interesting | 


JOURNAL. 
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travel, the finest he had seen. But my cup was al- 
ready running over, and the mind was turning east- 
ward with the thought of much yet to be accom- 
plished by the way. I parted with the kind friends 
in Colorado Springs on Second-day afternoon, at 4.40, 
taking a sleeping car for the first time since leaving 
home. We caught the last lingering glimpses of 
Pike’s Peak and watched the mountains until they 
faded from view. It soon grew dark and when we 
came to Pueblo we peered out into the darkness to 
try to catch some idea of the place, but could see lit- 
tle save the lights dotting the city. I had a good 
night’s rest and awoke to find a change of one hour 
in time and to see the eastern sky richly tinted, and 
the sun rising over the prairies of Kansas. It was 
pleasant to see the large corn fields, some in shock, 
but much yet uncut, also the fields of young wheat, 
making thescene more homelike. We passed through 
some flourishing towns, Hutchinson, Nickerson, 
Newton, and others, before coming to Topeka, which 
is quite a large city. The country grew more rolling 
as we proceeded ; the Kansas River came into view 
and we followed its course until we reached Law- 
rence, where it widens into a beautiful stream. I 
was glad to be met in this city (which I had heard 
called the Athens of the West), by Emily D. Wood- 


| ward, and was conveyed to their lovely home on the 
| heights overlooking the city. It is a grand view, and 


still more extended by proceeding a little further up 


| the eminence to the University buildings of the 
| State. 


“Snow Hall” is the natural history building, 
so called for Professor Snow, Principal of this depart- 


| ment, a very faithful and competent teacher, deeply 
| interested in the work. The number of the students 
| at the University averages about 500. 
curve, we wound around the deep pathway, thus | very large collection of minerals, some rare and 


| beautiful specimens, Indian relics, birds of almost 


There is a 


every size and species, animals from the tiniest to 


| the skeleton or cast of the “ Megatherium ” found in 


South America, 17 feet long. A wonderful variety of 
’ . 
petrifactions were here, some of immense size, as 


| trunks of trees, and the impress or fossils of leaves, 


| plants, fish, etc., were very distinct and fine. 


the mountain tops, add beauty and variety to the | the finest collection I had ever seen. 


It was 
Thirty thou- 
sand species of insects are embraced in this great 


| collection, indicating the labor, cost, and interest re- 
these stupendous heights, never expecting to look | 


lege afforded of a fuller appreciation of the won- | 


drous works of God. C.B. Lamborn thought after 
coming so far it was too bad to miss some of the still 
more sublime sights of the country, among them 
Arkansas Cafion which he considered, after much 


| 


quired for such rich results. We were too late to see 
all carefully, but were repaid by seeing the sun go 
down beyond the distant farms spread out before us 
like a garden, and could picture what the view must 
be in the spring andsummer time. The Kansas river 
sparkled amid the setting rays and the city nestled in 
the valley below with many surrounding homes in 
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——- 
the bluffs. The scene formed a great contrast to the 
terrible times in 1863 when Quantrell with a band of 
armed men, marched in the early morning upon the 
town, burning the houses, calling the men out to 
shoot them down in the presence of terror-stricken 
mothers, wives, and daughters. B.W. Woodward re- 
sided here at the time. An intelligent class of peo- 
ple were here who had rigorously objected to the en- 
croachments of the slave power, and so were particu- 
larly objectionable to these unscrupulous raiders. But 
these times are past, we hope never toreturn. A bet- 
ter spirit and understanding of the new dispensation 
prevailes. Yetsoslow we have been to learn the gold- 
en rule and put away forever the thought of an “eye 
for an eye and atooth for a tooth,” practicing the 
sweet spirit of forgiveness as set forth in the life and 
precepts of Jesus. 


We also visited the school for Indians called the 
Haskell Institute—there are 388 pupils, the boys 
greatly predominating. They have had 425. Wesaw 
some of them in the class-rooms, and were delighted 
with the progress made. One class had been exer- 
cised in writing, and it was very creditable. Some 
wrote a very clear and beautiful hand. Tbereare two 
large buildings, one of them very fine, in course of 
erection. Dr. Charles Robinson, the first Governor of 
Kansas, is Superintendent. We were sorry to miss 
seeing him, he being absent at his farm some miles 
distant. Some of the Indians are very light, such a 
marked difference appearing in the tribes. A few 
words of heartfelt encouragement and counsel were 
extended in one of the rooms, the children being 
quiet and seemingly appreciative. It is such a com- 
fort to find the government awakened to a sense of 
the need of this people, in consideration of all the 
wrongs which have been heaped upon them, and the 
wide-spread interest manifested is encouraging. May 
the good work go on to bear rich fruit in coming time. 

It was quite a treat to see a large orchard in the 
enclosure of this suburban home (B. W. W.) Many 
of the trees still laden with apples, now in process 
of gathering for winter store. I left Lawrence and 
the kind friends there on Fifth-day afternoon for 
Kansas City. We were in sight of the Kansas River 
most of the way, and consequently passed through a 
section of timber-land, which seemed quite exten- 
sive. It was a comfort on arriving to be met by a fa- 
miliar face, an acquaintance of earlier days, Sarah W. 
Coates, and taken to her home, to be the recipient of 
her kindness. To have missed seeing Kansas City 
would have been to lose an unique specimen from the 
list of our national cities. It seems cause of aston- 
ishment that such a rough site should have been 
chosen, but whatever disadvantages it has labored 
under, the advantages must have preponderated to 
produce such a wonderful growth. High banks rise 
up by the side of fine buildings, almost hiding them 
from view to be leveled in time, while other houses 
stand almost isolated upon these heights which sooner 
or later must be removed. The situation reminds 
one somewhat of Cincinnati. The cable cars are a 
great convenience, going up and down the very steep 
hills with seeming ease and rapidity. 

I spent aday with Sarah W. Lacey and family 


sister of Anna R. Jackson, whom we visited so pleas- 
antly at Fort Wayne. (She is now here visiting her 
sister.) They live a few miles out of Kansas City, and 
it was a great treat to us all to recount the olden 
times and talk of the loved ones East. It was also 
comforting to have their presence at a little meeting 
held on First-day afternoon in the Unitarian Church 
as well as others who gathered with us, feeling 
banded together in gospel love, irrespective of sect or 
the dividing lines of prejudice. This is a precious 
experience, bringing us unitedly nearer to the Father 
of all. 

The Gurney Friends hold a meeting in Kansas 
City, but the Unitarian Church was close by, and my 
hostess an attendant there, making it more available. 
We met several Friends from the East at the meeting 
among them Dr. Benjamin Lippincott and wife from 
Washington, D. C., visiting their son here; J. F. 
Perdue and his mother, also visiting her son and 
family ; Wm. Fitzsimmons, formerly of West Chester, 
and others. This mingling in spiritual travail brings 
the north and the south, the east and the west nearer 
together, making us feel truly as one people with 
similar needs, subject to like trials and difficulties, 
while recipients of the same Heavenly bounty. I 
visited my cousin, Sally R. Lamborn, at the home of 
Edward and E. Vernon Stiles, taking a delightful 
drive with them to Independence, 10 miles east of 
Kansas City, one of the oldest towns in Missouri, and 
a southern stronghold during the rebellion and 
border raids. There were some fine buildings, but 
it has made small advancement compared with 
Kansas City. We rode through Elmwood Cemetery 
a few miles from Kansas City, a beautiful spot. It is 
the burial place of Kersey Coates. Many costly monu- 
ments rise here to mark the resting places of the 
departed. Yet we know it is but “dust to dust, the 
spirit unto God who gave it.” The solid strata of 
wall-like masonry frequently lining the banks are 
wonderful, often making it difficult to decide in the 
distance whether natural or artificial. We saw much 
of this fencing on the road to Independence. It is 
quite picturesque, moss covered and vine clad, and 
would be an ornamental enclosure for a home. We 
could but think how it would outlast aught which 
man can build. 


St. Louis, Eleventh month 8th. a eT. 


Ir is a great thing to know that there is a Power 
and Wisdom which guides us and the world; and to 
feel that there is a Justice immense, immeasurable, 
irresistible, which sways the ocean of human forces. 
— Theodore Parker. 


Rosert Browning, it is said, has intrusted Prof. 
Norton, of Harvard, with some interesting letters 
that passed between Carlyle and himself over fifty 
years ago. They are to appear in the second series 
of Carlyle’s letters, edited by Prof. Norton. 


Wispom does not show itself so much in precept 
as in life—in a firmness of mind aud mastery of ap- 
petite. It teaches us to do as well as to talk; and to 
make our actions and words all of a color.—Seneca. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MIND THE LIGHT. 


Tuis expression has been a proverbial one for two 
hundred years in the Society of Friends ; and the 
force of the truth that will be beneficial to us comes 
not in the thought that we are a body naming the 
name of George Fox with a reverence, looking to 
his words as the weight of life, but in our own ex- 
perience fully realizing the same power to operate 
upon our souls. We may be kept waiting until the 
very heavens seem to us to be of midnight darkness 
through the power of our own wilful walking. Then 
we can truly ask, “ What light are we to mind?” It 
is not that of reason alone, neither of education, nor 
of anything especially belonging to us because of our 
birthright in this Society. Nay it is a free gift be- 
stowed on every one who comes to feel as Jesus 
told his disciples: “ Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” We must enter into a Divine knowl- 
edge, and this by the illumination of the soul life, will 
produce a direct revelation of God to us; for we, like 
Samuel, do not understand the voice of God until 
we obey. We, too, may think it the voice of someone 
else or something else, and in our ignorance confound 
the two-fold nature of our being. Humility is a 
requisite to learn wisdom from God. His spirit 
which is the Christ to us, will make known this high 
law and this establishes the light; and this light is 
our Savior and will keep us quiet from the petty 
surges of our human nature. The Psalmist declared 
in his humility: “Lord my heart is not haughty, 
nor mine eyes lofty, neither do I exercise myself in 
great matters or in things too high for me. Surely 
I have stilled and quieted myself like a weaned child 
with his mother.” He felt he could have no depend- 
ence upon any one, but was, by this Light of God’s 
Spirit, weaned from all ontward sustenance. 

Let us remember that there are two doors to our 
being; one opens outward, and we see through it 
the allurements and fascinations of this world; the 
other opens inward, and we must enter into the 
tabernacle of transfiguration and learn of the serving 
necessary to qualify us to know the light of the Star 
in the East which will lead us to where the child 
spirit of our Saviour lay—which is within our own 
being. Blessed thought! Holy knowledge! Oh, 
let us not rest on any letter of religion, but wrestle 
continually until break of day ; and the Lord will 
bless us with a spirit of understanding. A condition 
in which we will feel our own judgment taken away, 
and the clear light of the Eternal Christ will give us 
a judge whose verdict will always be right; and an 
evidence will be our reward which is peace and love 
—that love which is the badge of discipleship. 

Oh, let us come to know this high light which is 
at the footstool of God! and as we seek to abide 
there, we shall realize that He is a strong tower, a 
mighty God, a loving Father, and to his government 
there is no end. 


Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life—Prior. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON: 


My mind has been arrested with the account in the 
Scriptures of truth, in regard to the building of the 
temple that was to be dedicated to God. In that 
building, there was no sound of the hammer, the ax, 
or the saw. I have felt, my friends, that each indi- 
vidual of us isa builder of a temple that should be 
dedicated to God,and as we feel this responsibility, 
let us not forget this example. There must have 
been, on the part of the workmen in this temple that 
we read of, an instructor, who could give directions 
for the whole, and as the workmen were obedient to 
that instructor everything fitted closely and perfectly. 
And so in this temple that we are building, how 
quietly it goes on, how certainly it increases, as we 
are faithful to the One Great Master Builder. As 
each individual becomes acquainted with him and 
listens to his instructions and is faithful and obedi- 
ent to them, the temple that we are rearing will give 
evidence that we are governed by a power that con- 
trols our life, and regulates every action and propen- 
sity. Our daily lives will become so quiet, so reliant, 
so trustful upon this Directing Power, that there will 
be no confusion, there will be no doubt, no trying 
this and that, but we will know that one part will fit 
into another. We know, because we trust in the ex- 
cellency, in the competency of the power that di- 
rects us. 

To-day as we gather together we are showing evi- 
dence of the temple that we are building for the 
church that our Heavenly Father has called us into, 
and in which we are better satisfied than in any other 
that we have been led into. How is the building 
coming together? How is the temple being reared ? 
Is it by this faithfulness—by this Power that has 
ever been the guiding power? O, how is it with us? 
Are we working under this power, or are we working 
with an indifferent feeling, that it makes but little 
difference what we are doing, the work of the build- 
ing will go on just the same. Was it so of old? 
Would the building have gone on as it did if each 
workman had not been obedient to his instructor? 
And so I call your attention to this obedience and 
faithfulness. Each one of us has a work to do in 
this rearing of the temple for our God to dwell in. 
We have a daily work to do in this rearing of the 
temple. When we feel we are instructed we are met 
by the loving power of the Most High. 

We have an organization into which we are 
gathered, and in this organization we desire to 
show this Great Instructor, this Father of life, of love, 
and the main object of worship, that we desire to 
feel and know that he owns us by his loving pres- 
ence, that he gathers us into this feeling of worship 
where we can mingle heart to heart, so that when 
the whole building shall come together there shall 
be no clashing sound, but we shall manifest that we 
have been truly instructed by the voice of God. 

As you are found drawing strength from this 
Fountain of Divine Life, he will come forth and shine 
in your heart, and you shall experience a greater 
strength to faithfully fulfill your duties. There will be 


1At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, Eleventh mo. 6, 1888, by 
Margaretta Walton. From stenographic notes by Sue R. Wilkins 
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a building erected, it will be quietly done, and there 
will be a perfect fitting together of the different parts 
with the harmonious love of God. And so, too, all 
may grow together, and while one may bring one 
offering, and one another, there will be no confusion, 
for the temple will go together by this wonderful 
love of Christ. Then, my beloved friends, I feel to 
ask you once more to come into close communion 
with your Heavenly Father. O, take this home and 
see if there is a true faithfulness on your part, see if 
you are really one of the builders of God’s temple, 
and are doing the work under his holy instructions. 
THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 

[A sermon recently preached by Dr. Storrs,from Daniel 
8:17, contains the following earnest, practica) thoughts, 
which we commend to our readers.—Eps.] 

At the end cometh the vision. The only thing we 
are certain of in regard to our life is that it will reach 
an end. It may come this very week, it may come 
during this year, it may be protracted for many 
months and years to come, but it is one thing cer- 
tain. We may have prosperity and we may have 
grief. We may pine along in sickness or we may 
have vigorous strength until the last. One thing we 
are positively sure of is that the end cometh. So at 
that point which is a point of consummation of life, 
will come the vision of life. What will it be at that 
last consummating point of vision that will fill the 
soul with pleasure and peace? One thing will be the 
assurance that we are leaving behind us a beneficent 
influence that has already wrought for God that will 
continue to survive us. Every thoughtful man 
wishes to be remembered by those whom he is part- 
ing from on earth, remembered as one who has 
helped them and made their lives more beautiful, 
given to them the results of his own experiences. 
Every thoughtful man desires to be useful. There is 
no satisfying the deep sense of duty in us unless with 
the power we have we are conscious of usefulness to 
others. Every man and woman and child has a 
chance for usefulness in the world in the relations 
which unite us to one another. With the power of 
the Gospel within our own souls every one can help 
others by example, by the outflow of character, by 
gifts—if they are appropriate and: possible to us. 
Every one may give an influence—not great and sig- 
nal perhaps, but real, beautiful, and abiding—to aid 
others. And then we must have the assurance of a 
character which is fitted for immortal development 
along lines of peace. When we enter the next life 
character there shall take sudden evolution. Death 
is the great crisis which brings character into exhibi- 
tion. There,as we pass into the next life, is the 
supreme crisis of character, not for its change—for 
its exhibition and swift development. Then we 
want to have the soul free from all sinful passion, 
a love of divine things, aspiration after purity, 
desire to glorify God, the love of truth, the love 
of God. Every element of beauty in our character 
shall come to its triumphant consummation. If one is 
conscious of a character—not perfect, oh no—not 
perfected up to the measure of his own idea; but 
which has in it the germs of good to be developed 
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along immortal lines in beauty and peace, death will 
have for him no terror. And then one must have 
a consciousness of being so affiliated with God that 
he has the sure expectation of the vision of God. 
We sometimes have the vision of God on earth. 
Sometimes, standing under the starry sky in the 
warm summer night and hearing the melodious 
songs of Nature and feeling the warm and balmy 
breath laden with the perfume of flowers, we stand 
and feel God’s presence. Have you never stood thus 
and seen God in the universe? Sometimes we see 
him in the peace of one who is passing through great 
grief, but knows that God is near, is present and is 
hearing. We almost see His grace shining into the 
heart. 

When we come to death, we want to have the 
sure expectation within us that we are to have this 
vision perfect, complete, and everlasting. It is per- 
fectly apparent that whatever has tended to produce 
that will be a source of beauty and joyful remem- 
brance. Whatever has tended to hinder that will be 
a source of pain. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


EMERSON. 


In the introduction to his “ Life of Emerson,” Dr. 
Holmes quotes the sage’s own words: “I have a 
feeling that every man’s biography is at his own ex- 
pense. He furnishes not only the facts but the re- 
port. I mean that all biography is auto-biography. 
It is only what he tells of himself that comes to be 
known and believed.” 

After finishing this singularly attractive volume 
of the “American Men of Letters” series,—attractive 
both as to subject and as to author,—one cannot help 
feeling that the spirit of the quotation has been fully 
and sympathetically carried out. Instead of creating, 
as some biographers seem to do, an ideal man and 
giving it human form in the shape of the subject of 
the work, Dr. Holmes has allowed Emerson to tell 
his own story which shines out from every line of 
the Concord philosopher’s writings. The biographer 
selects and arranges. He offers here and there a 
comment conched in his own inimitable language. 
He enters freely into the spirit of the life he des- 
cribes. Yet it is Emerson’s character and not 
Holmes’s opinion of Emerson’s character which the 
pages reveal. It is only after he has traced the life 
of his subject through to the end of his public work 
that the author turns aside and writes a criticism 
upon the character and writings of this great man 
whom it is so difficult to classify—who is preacher, 
poet, and philosopher all in one. 

Dr. Holmes is only one of the too rapidly dimin- 
ishing number who can testify to the magnetic pres- 
ence, the inspiring manner of this noble and lovable 
man. All who heard him speak, whether cultured 
scholar or unlettered farmer felt the charm. Low- 
ell writes of it in that delightful book, “ My Study 
Windows,” and grows so enthusiastic over it that 
even we, who were born too late to hear him, catch 
the inspiration and respond to the call to better 
things which the lecturer sounded forth. 

But it was not the charm of his manner which 
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made Emerson great; it was not the delicacy and 
beauty of the passages in which he describes nature; 
it was not his keen sense of humor which he himself 
mentions as “an essential element in a fine charac- 
ter ;” it was certainly not his value as a scientist 
which elevated him above other men, for he does not 
talk about science at all like a scientific man—a fact 
which seems to grate a little upon Dr. Holmes’s 
nerves; neither was it the rather startling way he 
had of linking every-day things with the high truths 
of religion and philosophy, so perfectly exemplified 
in that striking aphorism, “ Hitch your wagon toa 
star.” 

The dominating characteristic of Emerson’s mind, 
that which caused him to stand out preéminent 
among the thinkers of his day, was the entire free- 
dom which he gave to his individuality. His inde- 
pendence was sublime, and at the same time, his hu- 
mility was wonderful. He asked only the right to be 
his own conscience. Leaving his pastorate because 
he could not conscientiously perform the rites of the 
church, he soon drew attention to himself by the 
freshness and daring independence of his thought. 
His utterances had that subtle, intangible force which 
accompanies the expression of au original idea. His 
advent marked an era in man’s progress. Others 
had called the world to political or to religious free- 
dom. He called man to “an original relation to the 
universe.” With him everything had in it a touch 
of the divine—kindness—beauty—truth in any form, 
His trend of thought was eminently religious. 
Sprung from a long line of ministers, he seems to be 
the filtered essence of religion without the substance 
which a formal worship gives. “ Without a church 
or a pulpit,” says Holmes, “he soon had a congrega- 
tion.” He lifted his readers and his hearers far above 
the plane of their every-day thoughts. He was an 
inspiration to the thinkers of his day. He will con- 
tinue to be an inspiration to every man who desires 
to be the living exponent of his own thoughts rather 
than of those of some long gone leader of mankind. 

Emerson makes us feel that life in America to-day 
is as full of rich possibilities as was life in Greece in 
the age of Pericles or life in England in the days of 
Shakespeare. This is the Golden Age if we will but 
open our eyes and behold it. 

He asks us to accept the responsibility laid upon 
every soul born into this hurrying, struggling world. 
He demands that each man break loose from the re- 
straints of custom, from the trammels which the evo- 
lution of society has placed around him,and standing 
alone in the awful solitude which his own personal- 
ity throws around him, ask himself how much of the 
daily action which he unthinkingly performs is nec- 
essary ; how much of it makes himself or his neigh- 
bor wiser or better; how much of it is simply an in- 
genius method of wasting time. 

Many of our habits are the result of former action, 
necessary at the time, but made so by an environ- 
ment long since passed away. Much of that which 
we do and give assent to because it is expected of us 
is entirely without valuable result! Why shall we 
not dare to refuse to be bound by any custom, moral, 
social, political, religious, or financial for which there 
does not exist at the present time some good reason ? 





In his essay on Self-Reliance, our Yankee philoso- 
pher sums it all up thus: “And truly it demands 
something godlike in him who has cast off the com- 
mon motives of humanity and has ventured to trust 
himself as a task-master. High be his heart, faithful 
his will, clear his sight, that he may in good earnest 
be doctrine, society, law to himself, that a simple 
purpose may be to him as strong as iron necessity to 
others.” Awna L. NicHo.s. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 45. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1888. 
Toric: SERVING GOD. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ The Lord our God will we serve, and unto 
his voice will we hearken.’”’—Joshua 24 : 24. 


READ Joshua 24: 21-28. 

Ir is at Shechem that Joshua gathers all the tribes 
of Israel, that they may renew their covenant with 
Jehovah. This was an important city in the history 
of the Hebrews. It is mentioned in the migrations 
of Abraham as the first stopping-place in the land of 
Canaan, and was then, doubtless, in the hands of its 
original inhabitants. It was while he rested under 
the oak of Moreh, that he built his first altar to the 
Lord, and it was there that the Divine will was com- 
municated to him concerning the possession of the 
land of Canaan by his posterity. The city is in the 
central part of Palestine, and in the New Testament 
is called Sychar. (John 4: 5.) It is now known as 
Nabbus, a corruption of the name Neapolis, given it 
by the Romans. 

In this great congregation of the descendants of 
Abraham, Joshua recounts the dealings of the Lord 
with their fathers, beginning with the call of Abra- 
ham, when he is living with his father Terah, where 
they “served many gods,” and following briefly the 
events which marked their history, he concludes 
with the exhortation to “serve the Lord; for he is 
our God.” This brings us to the renewal of the cov- 
enant, which forms the subject of the lesson. Note 
the fact that this covenant is renewed at the place 
where the first altar, dedicated to the worship of 
one God, the Lord of the whole earth, was erected. 
Here began the worship which, through various 
backslidings and deviations from the simplicity of its 
original conception in the soul of Abraham, has con- 
tinued until now, making good the promise, “In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 

Put away the strange gods which are among you. 
This shows us that there were those among the Is- 
raelites wbo were not entirely free from the worship 
of images, the likeness and representation of the dei- 
ties worshipped by all the nations around them. In 
their unsettled and wandering condition it had been 
impossible for their leaders to preserve amongst them 
the spiritual worship which was to be expressed by 
communion with God through the lifting up of the 
soul to him as the author and dispenser of all good, 
and not by any likeness or image made by man to be 
the object of his devotions. 

So Joshua made a covenant with the people. This 
was written in the book of the law, which was kept 
in the ark of the covenant that was placed in the 
Tabernacle. 





A great stone. A memorial stone which was set 
up under an oak, a representative of the oak of Mo- 
reh, where eight hundred years before Abraham had 
set up his tent and built his first altar. In ourown 
times we have need to recount the Divine mercies 
that have marked the pathway of our Israel, and re- 
new the covenant made by our fathers, yet this 
should not be done in the oldness of the letter but in 
the newness of the spirit, whose fresh revelations are 
for us and our children. 


There are two distinct ideas prevalent among in- 
telligent people of to-day concerning the character 
of religion. One isthat religion is a kind of super- 
natural influence that takes possession of the human 
character, if permitted so to do, radically changing 
its nature, instantaneously, perhaps, delivers it from 
a condition in which it previously had been, without 
hope of infinite mercy, and brings it into a state of 
acceptance with the Divine Father. 

According to this view serving God involves spe- 
cific forms of faith, of which but few of the great 
mass of mankind have become possessed, so that hu- 
manity generally is thought to be without a knowl- 
edge of true religion, and is dependent largely upon 
the efforts of the true believer for an opportunity to 
learn how to acceptably worship God. 

The other view is that religion is as natural to 
man as his life or his intellect; that it is not an in- 
fluence that meets him by the way on some special 
occasion, or after some mysterious transformation of 
his character, but that it is the result of an inherent 
spirit of truth and love, which is constantly acting 
for good in the human soul. This view teaches that 
human nature is not radically bad, but that as a cre- 
ation of the Divine Father it is pure and good, until 
by disobedience to the revealed will of the Creator 
it becomes sinful. 


Both views inculcate a recognition of God as the | 


worthy object of worship and obedience, but they 
differ widely in their conclusions as to the method 
of obtaining a knowledge of God’s will, and of bring- 
ing the human soul into harmony with the Divine. 
Serving God according to the teachings of Friends 
is being “led by the spirit of God,” or, as George 
Fox termed it, ‘“‘ minding the Light.” It is no mys- 


terious transformation of character; it is rather a | 


steady growth towards all thatis good, all that is pure 
and all that is true in mankind’s highest conception of 


what is goodand pureand true. Tothose whose reli- | ience, its neatness and cleanliness, its good taste, are 


gion is of this character God reveals himself in many 
ways. Primarily and most authoritatively,the impress 
of truth on the soul, that comes without our own voli- 
tion, and often in direct opposition to our own de- 


sires, is the manifestation of God’s will that Friends | 


revere. Less,—but still exceedingly important for 
the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the Divine 
Will, and by this to know how to serve God,—is the 
contemplation of the manner in which the spirit of 
Divine Truth has been received by, and has affected 
the characters of other human beings. Hence the 
inspiration of the Scriptures has its place in affording 
Divine revelation. So, too, in the lives of all good 
men and women, in the heroic human endeavor to 
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more prominence. 


| happy lives. 


| deciding what are and are not trifles. 





rise above the debasing influences of life into the 


| purity and nobility of sons and daughters of God, we 


may find an inspiration. In a thousand ways the 
Divine Father reveals a knowledge of himself, and 
leaves us not without a witness that teaches how 
best we shall serve him. Every soul has its own reve- 
lation, and blessed is he who follows not the counsel 
of men, whether it be in the acceptance of creed, the 
adoption of forms of faith, or the observance of rit- 
uals and modes of worship, but that steadily adheres 
to a faith in the divinity within his own nature, that 
is served only when it is implicitly obeyed, equally 
in its gentlest monitions as well as in its more imper- 
ative requirements. We may be well content if each 
shall be, according to Divine pleasure, not up to the 
standard of some human plan of righteousness, but 
up to the standard of his own conviction of right 
and duty, whatever that may be, varying as it will 
according to the opportunities for growth in a knowl- 
edge of Divine Truth. 


TRIFLES AND REALITIES. 
In one sense of the word, nothing is trifling. To 
everything is attached a certain importance, a certain 
result, and often those things which we pass over as 
too insignificant to notice are fraught with tidings of 
weal or burdens of woe to many a human heart. 
Yet life is too short and human faculties too limited 
to give attention to everything which the eye and 
the ear can report, or the head and the heart can 


suggest. Only a few of the chords which strike upon 


our lives dwell in our memories, and only a part of 
those ever powerfully affect our purposes or conduct. 
It becomes, therefore, of the first importance to usall 
to be able to distinguish what are really trifles, for 


| which we have neither time nor strength, and what 


are the matters which we can by no means afford to 
thrust aside or ignore. 


Civilization has a constant tendency to lift things 
that were once regarded as trifles into more and 


Luxuries once rare and excep- 
tional gradually become necessities, and their ab- 
sence is finally held to be a grave cause of distress. 
Rules of etiquette that were considered of trivial im- 
portance when first introduced, come to be com- 
mands of fashion that one disobevs at his peril. 
Dress, for example, certainly has its serious aspects 
to every one. Its warmth, its comfort, its conven- 


not trifles; they are so many helps to useful and 
But when we see multitudes of people 
spending life, thought, and labor upon the exact 
shade of color, the precise texture, and the cut and 
form of every garment, and being made unhappy by 
any deviation from the stern decrees of fashion, we 
can but think that they have made a sad mistake in 
So in food, a 
necessity of life : its wholesomeness, purity, and palat- 
ableness are very far from trifling matters, but when 
time, thought, aud temper are expended upon ex- 
quisite flavors, rich condiments and expensive deli- 
cacies to tempt the appetite, or to outdo a neighbor, 
surely trifles are assuming a place which is not rightly 
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theirs. Friendship and society are precious boons to 
mankind. It is impossible to over-estimate the ben- 
efit and happiness which are drawn from this source. 
Character and congeniality, respect and sympathy 
should be their foundation stones. Yet how often 
are these treated like trifles in comparison with the 
dress, the manners, the house, the equipage, the 
wealth, or the social standing of those who are 
chosen or rejected. What depths of affection, what 
fountains of joy are thus wasted in mistaking trifles 
for realities. Soin education, business, art, politics, 
every department of life, whatever their importance, 
they all have their comparatively trifling points, 
and there are always some persons, who, instead of 
keeping them in subordination, are so attracted and 
carried away by them that they have but little vital- 
ity left for the realities. 

Perhaps, indeed, the chief evil of living among 
trifles is that they crowd out and push aside the great 
purposes of life. and in domestic life; there 
are faithful and intelligent women who do discrimi- 
nate between the beneficent purposes of the home and 
its mere trivialities, and who devote their lives to the 
former, and only their odd minutes to the latter; 
while there are others so wrapped up in showy fur- 
nishings, luxuriant surroundings, and general appear- 
ances that they lose sight of the truth that the home 
exists for the welfare and happiness of the inmates. 

It is true that it is not always easy in any sphere 
to discriminate between the trifling and the moment- 
ous. It is often largely a matter of comparison, and 
judgment and experience are needed in the selection. 
Trifles are not to be confounded with details, which 
are often most important. Neither are things neces- 
sarily trifling because they are small. A kind look,a 
gentle warning, a cordial greeting, a slight service, 
are sometimes despised as trifles, when in truth they 
are signs of a generous and kindly nature, and carry 
untold blessings to their recipients. Many little 
things are far more important than what we miscall 
great ones; they may indeed be the true realities, 
while the others may be insignificant. Usually the 
dweller in trifles has drifted intothem. It is not so 
much a misjudgment as a lack of thought and of 
earnestness of life that has brought him where he is. 
If each one will faithfully examine the meanings and 
purposes of the various spheres in which he moves, 
and endeavor conscientiously to make them first in 
his heart and life, the trifles will sink into their 
proper and subordinate place.— Phila. Ledger. 


ALEXANDER arrested a pirate. 
are you always making such a disturbance and rob- 
bing ships?” The prisoner replied: “For the same rea- 
son that you have for disturbing the whole world. 
You do it with a large fleet and they call you an 
emperor. I do it with one little ship and they 


callmearobber. The only difference is in the size of 
it.” 


Punpita RaMABAI expects to sail from San Fran- 


cisco for home in about two weeks. Unfortunately 
she has not raised all the large sum she wanted for 
her school in India.—N. Y. Independent, 15th. 


He said: “Why | 





WILL POWER. 


WE live in the age of what the Apocrypha calls the 
“holy spirit of discipline.” It is the privilege of 
those who seek education for themselves to elect 
among many truths the one that shall enlarge the 
sympathy that chooses it. But the great elective, for 
which there cannot be provided a text-book nor chair 
of ethics, is the study that shall establish a clear, 
strong will upon the throne. The society for which 
schools exist demands of the schools not only men 
who can will firmly, but rightly. It has a vivid con- 
viction of the truth of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s say- 
ing, “ Whatever we wish to see introduced into the 
life of a nation must be first introduced into the 
schools.” Allsocial life is awakening to the necessity 
of giving its questions to the schoolmaster. * 
The times demand of our schools power,—power to 
manage circumstance and men, power to build rail- 
roads, do business, make opportunities and hold 
them; but they need more the power that is illu- 
mined by the spirit of the centurion when he said, 
“T am a man set under authority, having soldiers 
under me.” The student of education may settle as 
he may the relative worth of language, science, or 
philosophy to enlarge men ; he cannot provide a total 
or royal education till he secures the education of 
the will. The will is educated when its power of 
authority has a respect for authority. ‘“ Indeed, the 
intellect may be so trained as to enfeeble and dissi- 
pate the will, and it is because this is so widely seen 
and felt that it is come to be one of the chief en- 
deavors of educational thought to-day to moralize 
as well as to mentalize children, and to devolop will 
as the chief factor of character.” (President G. 
Stanley Hall.) The children in the home or school 
ask, “Why?” when law meets them, betraying at 
life’s beginning an imperfect reverence for authority, 
not knowing that the knowledge of the reason of 
law comes after, not before, obedience ; and men re- 
peat the error of the child, in refusing to learn the 
meaning of law through obedience. As a means of 
education, which with the real man continues through 
life, and is to continue forever, one should study the 
habits and forces that make the will supreme. The 
strength of self-assertion is gained through obedi- 
ence, and the authority of self-control through sub- 
mission to the divine control. The strong will must 
be the wise will and the pure will; education is cul- 
ture touched by duty. Of such an education it is 
always true: 
“‘ So close is glory to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 
C. M. Lamson, 


“The most certain softeners of a man’s moral 
skin and sweeteners of his blood are, I am sure, do- 
mestic intercourse in a happy marriage, and inter- 
course with the poor.”—Dr. Arnold. 


A MAN is more prone to pride himself on his omis- 
sion of sins, than to blame himself for his sins of 
omission .—Selected. 
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SELF-DISCIPLINE. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE is a large and important factor in the 
storage of vital force and the building up of character, 
and to do its work with thoroughness it must be be- 
gun for the child before he “shall know to refuse the 
evil and choose the good.” 

To have been well-born is of inestimable value 
since heredity is responsible for so large a part of the 
inherent qualities of the individual, and being well- 
born implies a social condition best expressed in the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘‘The righteousness of the 
righteous descends to children’s children.” It rep- 
resents the accumulation of the physical and moral 
forces which the child inherits as his birthright. 

But these will not do all they are capable of un- 
less there is a parental oversight that takes cogni- 
zance of the development of every part, and suffers 
no organ or trait to be out of proportion to all the 
rest. It is just here where the harm is done, some- 
times through ignorance, more frequently by unwise 
indulgence; or there may be an unwillingness to 
give the time and thought to the subject which it 
must have if the work of training is undertaken, and 
an earnest effort made to bring into constant exer- 
cise those traits of character that are of permanent 
value and by use become second nature to the child. 

Restraint is his earliest lesson. It is of great sig- 
nificance to the human family thatin the allegory 
of man’s first conscious existence upon the earth,—in 
his Eden-state,—the only law given him was the law of 
restraint to the appetites, and this is the order of de- 
velopment ‘still; the largest liberty consistent with 
full enjoyment in those things that have no tendency 
to mar or degrade or demoralize the bodily functions, 
the strictest self-denial where indulgence would 
bring sorrow, pain, or loss. “I keep under my body and 
bring it into subjection; least by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a cast-a- 
way,” is the language of Paul “the aged,” in his letter 
tothe Christians in the voluptuous city of Corinth. 
And this was no hardship to the man who from his 
first entrance into life was guarded and watched over, 
so that in his young manhood he could claim to be liv- 
ing “in all good conscience;” and though it wasin 
the letter, it gave him asolid foundation to build 








upon when the revealing power of Divine life came 
to be understood by him. 

If the child is started on the path of obedience 
and self-restraint these come to be the law of life to 
him ; and as his knowledge of things increases, and 
his impulses assert themselves, if needs but to keep 
the channel open between him and the parents in 
the most unreserved but confidential manner, until 
the desire to do right becomes so established that he 
isa law to himself, having in his experience as a 
child been made sensible of the reward that follows 
obedience, and of thestrength he has gained through 
self-restraint. 

The tendency of all the training based upon the 
consciousness of moral accountability is toward the 
recognition of a faculty in man, that as it develops 
under the best influences of our modern civilization 
becomes the rule of action for his whole life. We 
speak of it as conscience, and its highest attainment 
is the doing of the right, because of the conviction 
that it is right. And this is as far as the moral and 
physical forces in man can be cultivated, yet the soul 
will not be left without its helper as it is willing to 
come under the directing power that sanctifies and 
makes holy all that it has been striving after. Inthe 
peace and joy that it brings to the life the common- 
est things are glorified and their performance comes 
to be with glad thanksgiving. 

How full and complete, “wanting nothing,” is a 
life rounded out and perfected through self-disci- 
pline, that finds no task too trivial to be left unper- 
formed, no duty so insignificant that it may be set 
aside. What a power for good in a community one 
such life becomes! How it acts as an incentive to 
many another individual, who has not the strength 
within himself to hold firmly to the right. It is such 
lives that the simple religion taught by Jesus is cap- 
able of developing; and as these are consecrated, 
through the revealing of the Christ in themselves, 
they come to be the saviors of men, even as it was 
said of the Blessed Son who, in the fullness of that 
which he received “‘ without measure,” gave to as 
many as believed on him,“ the power to become 
the sons of God.” 


We call the attention of our readers to the list of 
periodicals advertised elsewhere, as usual at this sea- 
son of the year, it being those which we can furnish 
to our subscribers in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, at a materially reduced rate. 


| We have been forwarding orders for quite a large 
| number in this way, for three years past, and have 


found the arrangement giving general satisfaction. 


For he that once is good is ever great.— Ben Jonson. 
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MARRIAGES. 
BARTRAM—PRATT.—At the bride’s residence, Eley- 
enth month 8th, 1888, under the care of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, held at Willistown, Pa., Thomas P. Bartram, of 
Newtown Square, son of the late Samuel and Massey Bar- 
tram, and Susan G., daughter of the late Henry and Susan 
Pratt, of Newtown Square, Pa. 
HICKS--ALBERTSON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Roslyn, L. I., Tenth month 23d, 1888, in accord- 
ance with the order of the Society of Friends, John S. 
Hicks, of Roslyn, L. L., to Carrie, daughter of Silas W. Al- 
bertson, of the same place. 


DEATHS. 
WINDER.—At Andalusia, Pa., Eleventh month 6th, 
1888, Mary S. Winder, in her 62d year. Interment at 
Langhorne meeting ground. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 
PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting, held at the usual 
hour 10 o’clock, on the 6th inst., was a large and in- 
teresting gathering, though from the non-observance 
of the hour very many came in late. Perhaps one 
third were not in their seats when Robert Hatton 
broke the silence that had overspread the assembly 
with earnest words of encouragement to some who 
were cast down, reminding them of the truth of the 
declaration, “ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” 
James Griscom, of Woodbury, followed with the in- 
junction of the Master: “ Pray without ceasing, and 
in everything give thanks,”—and the message that 
if we would be strengthened we must be true to 

every requirement of duty. 

Margaretta Walton then spoke, taking for an illus- 
tration of the truth she wished to hand forth, the 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

She said in substance: “ There is a beautiful les- 
son conveyed in the account of the building of the 
great temple. Each part of it was so adjusted that 
they went together without the sound of a hammer. 
The temple of God is in man, and the building of 
that temple is the work of our lives. As in the out- 
ward temple the master builder must have given ex- 
act directions for the preparation of each part, or 
they could not have been put together without the 
sound of a hammer, and so fitted as to make a very 
perfect temple; so in the spiritual temple, the great 
Master Builder must give directions for every thought 
and act of our lives, and when we are thus under 
these directions all will be brought together without 
confusion, discord, or the sound of a hammer. We 
are all called to build temples for the living God to 
dwell in, and he will never dwell in any temple 
which he has not planned and directed us to build. 
So that the whole course of our lives, if we are true 
to this Master Builder, will result in the construction 
of perfect temples, such as God would have us to 
build, and such as he will come and dwell in with 
us.’”’ 

L. J. Roberts gave brief expression to an exercise 
that had overspread her mind as the meeting was 
gathering, in the query of the Master to his disciples: 
“Have ye any meat?” and said, as the words of en- 





couragement, advice, and exhortation had been 
handed forth, each had been invited to partake of the 
bountiful supply, provided for the sustenance of all 
by the great Head of the Church. 

In the business meeting the proposed changes of 
Discipline on the subject of marriage were read and 
considered and in women’s branch generally united 
with, but men’s meeting, not being prepared to come 
to a judgment at this time, the matter was re- 
ferred to acommittee. 

The Temperance Committee presented their re- 
port, which was united with in both meetings, and 
the committee continued, and the appropriation of 
$50 was made for their current expenses. A few 
changes were made in the membership of the com- 
mittee, by request, and it was encouraged to continue 


its labors as way opens. 
R. 


WORK OF QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

Tue Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing appointed to visit and encourage the several 
monthly and other meetings that compose it, are ac- 
tively engaged in the work. On First-day, the 1lth 
inst., Margaret P. Howard, Richard K. Betts, and 
others of the committee, were present by appoint- 
ment at Germantown meeting. Notice having been 
given that they would be in attendance, the audience, 
which has become very small of late, was largely in- 
creased by Friends and others who are seldom there 
except on such occasions. 

The impressive silence that followed the gather- 
ing together in the Divine Name, was broken by 
Maryaret P. Howard, who spoke with earnest feeling 
in regard to the attendance of our meetings, the help 
we receive by associating together in this reasonable 
duty, and the increase of influence that the Society 
of Friends would be enabled to have in the world, if 
all who have a right of membership in the body were 
faithful in this respect. 

Robert Hatton took up the same train of thought 
and enlarged upon the work that Friends as a relig- 
ious body had been called upon to perform. He 
cited the action of the German Friends who were 
the pioneer settlers of Germantown, and who, near 
the spot where we were then assembled, had in their 
meeting taken up the question of African slavery and 
been the first to utter their protest against it. His ser- 
mon was a strong and earnest testimony to the in- 
fluence that the principles and testimonies held by the 
Society, if lived up to, will have not only upon those 
who hold them but upon the world at large. 

L. J. Roberts followed with an exhortation to indi- 
vidual faithfulness, and a fuller consecration of heart 
and life to the work and service which our Heavenly 
Father lays upon us. Aftera brief supplication, an 
impressive silence followed, and the meeting closed 
under a feeling shared by many that it was “good to 
be there.” 


—The Denver Republican of the 3d instant, con- 
tains an extended notice, by E. P. J., of the religious 
meeting in that city, on 10th mo. 22, appointed by 
our friend, Lydia H. Price. It says: “The service 
was a novelty to those unaccustomed to the peculiar 
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method of worship adhered to by Friends—that of 
siient worship—and a season of refreshment to those 
who are yet Friends in opinion and at heart, but 
who have wandered beyond the pale of their Society, 
to be privileged to sit and enjoy the eloquence of 
silence, an introduction of thought,and a spiritual 
communion with the All Father, which to them is 
the highest type of worship and the most acceptable 
in the divine sight.” 

—In printing the report of the proceedings of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting First-day School Asso- 
ciation, last week, we did not have at hand the sta- 
tistics of the Association, which since then Lewis V. 
Smedley has kindly sent. There are 63 schools, with 
618 officers and teachers. 1,720 adults attend, of 
whom 1,172 are members of our Religious Society. 
There are 3,384 children, of whom 1,029 are members, 
and 433 have one parent a member. The number of 
books in the libraries is 17,791. There are 32 schools 
reported as under the care of monthly or preparative 
meeting committees. 

THE LIBRARY. 

Tse Writincs oF JoHN GREENLEAF Wuittier. In 
Seven Volumes. (Riverside Edition.)—~Volume I. 
Narrative and Legendary Poems.—Volume II. 
Poems of Nature, Poems Subjective and Reminis- 


cent, Religious Poems. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


We have here the first two volumes of a new and | 


complete edition of Mr. Whittier’s works. The de- 
sign is to make seven in all. The form isa neat duo- 
decimo, with excellent paper and press work, and 
bound (the cloth edition), in that olive green which 
looked so well as the cover to the recent issue of Mr. 
Browning’s works. The garb is every way becoming 
and certainly must be satisfactory to all of the many 
readers of Whittier who will desire to possess this 
edition. 

The editor is the poet himself. He explains in a brief 
Introduction that undertaking to look over his work 
at the invitation of his publishers, he cannot flatter 
himself that he has been able to add much to its in- 
terest beyond the correction of errors, “ the addition 
of a few hitherto unpublished pieces, and occasional 
notes of explanation which seemed necessary.” And 
he adds: “I have made an attempt to classify the 
poems under a few general heads, and have trans- 
ferred the long poem of ‘ Mogg Megone’ to the Ap- 
pendix, with other specimens of my earlier writings. 
I have endeavored to affix the dates of composition 
or publication, as far as possible.” Under this sys- 
tem we have in the first volume the Narrative and 
Legendary pieces, beginning with ‘‘The Vaudois 
Teacher,” written in 1830, and running all through 
the years down to “The Brown Dwarf of Riigen,” 
dated 1888. So also in the second volume, the range 
of the poems of Nature is from “The Frost Spirit,” 
dated 1830, to “A Day,” dated at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1886; the Subjective and Reminiscent Poems 
extend from “ Memories,” 1841, to ‘‘A Legacy,” 1887 ; 


and the Religious Poems from “The Star of Bethle- | 


hem,” 1830, to “ Revelation,” 1886. No doubt this 
topical arrangement is the most satisfactory, and 





the successive dates, besides gratifying our interest 
as to the time of each poem's origin, disclose also the 
course of his thought, and the influence of time 
upon his powers. 

It is decidedly better to remit “ Mogg Megone” 
to a supplementary limbo, and to send with it some 
other of the earlier pieces. They had their value, 
perhaps, when the maturer and fuller work had not 
yet unfolded, but they serve rather to foil and over- 
load this if placed now in its close company. For we 
have in these two volumes examples of Whittier’s 
best work. In the first there are pieces which pre- 
sent his well appreciated qualities of description and 


| narrative—“ Cassandra Southwick,” “Barclay of Ury,” 


“ Maud Muller,” “ Telling the Bees,” ‘‘ Mabel Martin,” 
“My Playmate,” and the “ Pennsylvania Pilgrim.” 
In the second there is a much larger list of favorites, 
chief among them all, “ Snowbound,” that charming 
idyll upon which after all his perpetuated fame is not 
unlikely in good part to rest. Besides it there are 
many subjective and reminiscent pieces,— The Bare- 
foot Boy,” “My Psalm,” “In School Days,” and oth- 
ers,—which will be turned to gladly by the lover of 
Whittier, and among the religious there are other 
pieces such as have especially marked his later pro- 
ductions, in which his sincere soul looks out upon the 
mysteries of life and immortality with a faith which 
all the world must recognize as broad, tranquil, and 
true, and which give to his work that praticular qual- 
ity which must cause it to be turned to aslong as our 
language and literature endure. 

There is a portrait in the front of each of these 
volumes,—in the first an etched one by S. A. Schoff, 
after a painting made in 1836-37 by Bass Otis, a pupil 
of Gilbert Stuart; and in the second an engraving on 
steel by J. A.J. Wilcox, from a painting by A.G. 
Hoyt, in 1846. They add to the other attractions of 
the books.—The American. 


THE PENN SEWING-SCHOOL. 


[We are asked to print the following report of the Penn Sew- 

ing School, of Philadelphia, for 1887-88: It will no doubt be in- 
teresting, as exhibiting the character of the work under its 
charge.—Ebs. } 
Tue Eighteenth Session of Penn Sewing-School 
opened Eleventh month fifth, 1887, with 32 colored, 
and 25 white girls, the largest attendance during the 
winter being 140. The number enrolled during the 
season of 1887-88 has been equal to that of last year, 
but the need of additional teachers is still felt. 

It remains to bea source of regret that the valua- 
ble object of Penn Sewing School is retarded, owing 
to the insufficient number of helpers, thereby in- 
creasing the size of the classes and rendering the in- 
dividual instruction less satisfactary than is desired. 

The average attendance has been generally good, 
and the increased neatness in the appearance of the 
girls has been an encouragement to those who are 
earnestly working to promote the best interests of 
this class, the home influence so frequently fostering 
habits of indifference to all that would tend to ele- 
vate the lives of children. 

To reduce the expenses of the school, the teachers 
continued the practice of last year, cutting and pre- 





paring the garments for making, 65 of which have 
been made for us free of cost at the Northern House 
of Industry, 702 Green street, 58 have been made by 
the children, 104 bought at the Western House of 
Employment, 268 distributed. 

The Friends of Race Street Monthly Meeting 
have generously allowed us the use of rooms and fuel 
during the winter. The usual distribution at Christ- 
mas, of books, toys, etc., donated by Friends’ Schools 
and persons interested, was eagerly welcomed by the 
children, who seemed very happy with their pres- 
ents. 

It is gratifying to announce to our friends that 
four girls have successfully completed the course of 
sewing laid down, and received, on the closing day, 
the Certificates of Merit awarded, bearing the Seal of 
the School. 

On this occasson a number of visitors were pres- 
ent and helpful suggestions were offered looking to- 
wards securing regular work by the hour or day, for 
the graduates of Penn Sewing School, whose excel- 
lent sewing would entitle them to such employment. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Emity T. Evans, Chairman. 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Frederic Andrews, Principal of Ackworth 
School, England, visited the college in company with 
David Scull, of Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 
Sixth inst. When visiting the class of Myrtie E. 
Furman, who was giving an exercise in the Del- 
sarte system of gesture, Frederic Andrews gave the 
class an interesting account of the difference between 
the public speaking of John Bright and W. E. Glad- 
stone. 

—Benjamin T. Leggett, Principal of Ward Acad- 
emy, at Ward, Delaware county, presented to the li- 
brary of the college during the past week two vol- 
umes, of which he is the author. One is called “A 
Tramp Through Switzerland,” and gives a vivid idea 
of that picturesque country, and the other is a vol- 
ume of poems, entitled “A Sheaf of Song.” 

—At the close of the First-day school exercises, 
on the llth inst., the matron had an impressive 
message for the students, and for all, upon “ Learn- 
ing to be glad;” cultivating the spirit of gladness. 
She believed that the familiar proverb, “To be good 
is to be happy,” is equally true when inverted, “ To 
be happy is to be good.” 


GENELOAGICAL RESEARCHES. 
Tue following item is sent us by a friend in Michi- 


gan. It may be of interest to some of our readers 
interested in genealogy. 

Ambrose M. Shotwell, the blind genealogist of 
Concord, Mich., reached his home on the 6th inst., 
after an absence of several months spent with rela- 
tives in New Jersey, New York, and Canada, in col- 
lecting necessary data for a genealogical and biogra- 
phical record of the Shotwell, Brotherton, Gardner, 
Greene, Hampton, Hartshorn, Hicks, Hoag, Kester, 
King, Laing, Lundy, Marsh, Martin, Moore, Pound, 
Taylor, Thorn, Vail, Watson, Webster, Wilkinson, 
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and Willson families and their descendants. He will 
be grateful for information from any source as to the 
residence and post-office address, occupation, public 
services, marriages, births, deaths, removals, and 
similar items concerning any members of such fami- 
lies and their wives or husbands. 


THE PRINCE AND THE CHILDREN. 


THERE runs a story of an Indian prince, 
Who wished the origin of speech to know, 

And so he turned to little children—since 
It is to them for knowledge wise men go. 


He took these little ones while yet around 
Their new-born souls the silence lingered still, 
And placed them where no human speech or sound 
Was ever heard—it was his royal will. 


No happy nursery rhymes, no lullabies 
These little children ever sung or heard ; 

No mother waited for the sweet surprise 

, Of hearing the first precious lisping word. 


But after many years the prince one day 
Ordered the children to be brought him where 

He sat upon his throne in grand array 

And all his learned men were gathered there. 


Shrinking, though innocent, and shy with fear, 
Before the august prince the children come, 
The wise men watch them eagerly to hear 
Their language, but the children all are dumb. 


They ask them many questions, as they try 

Out of the voiceless depth some sound to bring; 
The children never utter word or cry, 

But only stand there mute and wondering. 


And so the prince’s queer experiment 

Was but a failure. All the tongues were tied ; 
The children silent came and silent went. 

They could not speak, for they had never tried. 


Sometimes I wonder, should His kingdom come, 
That kingdom, full of joy and peace and love, 

Would we be found, like those poor children, dumb ? 
Or could we speak the language from above ? 


What if its words and meaning all unknown 
Should fall upon an unaccustomed ear! 
How can we make that heavenly tongue our own, 
Unless we try to learn and speak it here? 
— Bessie Chandler. 


OUR HOMESTEAD. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where theapple-boughs could almost cast 
Their fruit upon its roof; 

And the cherry-tree so near it grew 
That, when awake, I’ve lain 

In the lonesome nights, I’ve heard the limbs 
As they creaked against the pane ; 

And those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees! 
I’ve seen my little brothers rocked 

In their tops by the summer breeze. 


The sweet-brier under the window-sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 

And the damask rose, by the garden fence, 
Were all the flowers we had. 





I’ve looked at many a flower since then, 
Exotics rich and rare, 

That to other eyes were lovelier, 
But not to me so fair ; 

For those roses bright, oh, those roses bright! 
I have twined them in my sister’s locks 

That are hid in the dust from sight. 


We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from thejmossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As the draught which filled my cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep 
That my father’s hand set up. 

And that deep old well, oh, that deep old well! 
I remember now the plashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth, 
Where at night we loved to meet: 
There my mother’s voice was always kind, 
And her smile was always sweet; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 
And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair,— 
That hair is silver now! 
But that broad hearth’s light, oh, that broad 
hearth’s light! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, 
They are in my heart to-night! 
—Phebe Cary. 


THE REFORMER. 


BEFORE the monstrous wrong he sets him down— 
One man against a stone walled city of sin, 
For centuries those walls have been a-building ; 
Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly glass 
The flying storm and wheeling sun. No chink 
No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in. 
He fights alone, and from the cloudy ramparts 
A thousand evil faces jibe and jeer him, 
Let him lie down and die; what is the right 
And where is justice in a world like this ? 
But by and by earth shakes herself, impatient, 
And down in one great war of ruin, crash 
Watch tower and citadel and battlement. 
When the red dust has cleared the lonely soldier 
Stands with strange thoughts beneath the friendly 
stars. 
EDWARD R. SILL. 
LENGTH OF YEARS. 
[Interview furnished by Dr. H. T. Child to the Phila- 
delphia Ledger.]} 
TueErE is an appointed time for every living thing, 
extending from the brief period of the ephemera, 
often less than an hour, to the age of some of the 
larger trees, which may reach to several thousand 
years. Among animals we have been able to note the 
ages of many classes, that is the time when most of 
a species die. It has been estimated that we may de- 
termine the probable duration of life by that of the 
vatious stages of growth, maturity, and decline, 
which are somewhat regular. The old adage, soon 
ripe, soon to decay, has a foundation of truth. We 
judge of the age of animals by their rate of growth, 
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and we speak of precocious children as having grown 
too rapidly for long life. 

Observation shows that the first 20 years of man’s 
life is the stage of growth, then 30 years of maturity 
and 20 for the period of decline, making the allotted 
70 years. Dr. Richardson, of London, divides life in 
seven periods: (1) from birth to 15 years completed 
childhood ; (2) from 15 years to 30 completed adoles- 
cence ; (3) from 30 years to 45 completed manhood or 
womanhood ; (4) from 45 to 60, ripened manhood or 
womanhood: (5) from 60 to 75, first period of de- 
cline; (6) from 75 to 90, second period of decline ; (7) 
from 90 to 100 or upward, period of senile maturity. 

Prof. Gustafson, in his work, “ The Foundation of 
Death,” says: “ The present average age of man is 
not over fifty years. Herodotus says of the Macro- 
bians (Ethiopians), in the time of Cambyses, that 
they were remarkable for their beauty and their mas- 
sive proportions of body, in both of which they sur- 
passed all other men ; they lived to bea hundred and 
twenty years old, and some to a longer period, and 
yet they fed on roasted meat and used milk for their 
drink.” Dr. John Richard Farre, when examined 
before the Parliamentary Committee, in 1834, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the cause and extent of 
drunkenness, gave it as his opinion that the life of 
man is 120 years. 

Prof. P. Flourens, of the College of France, in his 
work on human longevity (Paris, 1854) considers 100 
years to be the normal length of man’s life. “ Few 
men, indeed,” he says, “reach that age, but how 
many do what is necessary to reach it? With our 
way of living, our passions and worries, man no 
longer dies, but kills himself.” To prolong life, that 
is to make it last as long as the constitution indicates 
that it should, there is a means, and a very certain 
means, and that is to live soberly.” 

Science and observation have furnished proof 
that the chief enemy of the longevity and health of 
the race is alcohol. The main cause is ignorance— 
I mean the pernicious ignorance which knows a 
thing in a general sense without acting upon this 
knowledge in a particular sense, and thereby devel- 
oping both knowledge and practice into a true sci- 
ence of living in our own individual behalf and for 
others. Every man knows that his physical body 
is his means for being and doing. He knows that to 
this end he must respect, care for—yes, revere his 
body. Nobody, when the matter is brought plainly 
before him, will hesitate to admit that he ought to 
live in such a manner that all his faculties, capacities, 
and powers should receive the best development and 
activity ; but in practice this truism is almost un- 
known. And with our social life and institutions 
only an exceedingly small proportion of mankind, 
even with the best intention in the world, could ap- 
proximately reach this ideal. Sufficient and agree- 
able rest, enough of undisturbed sleep, congenial and 
healthy occupations, sufficient amount and variety 
of healthy foods, fresh and pure air and water, 
healthy dwellings—these are all essential for bodily 
vigor and health; but to how many of the toiling 
millions who labor for bread, either by muscle or 
brain, are these essentials vouchsafed ? 
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It is of the highest importance to keep these 
views prominently before mankind that the ideals 
of a better life may be constantly held up; for, al- 
though we may not reach these ideals, they are es- 
sential far our progress, and every step we gain in 
the direction of these is important. The records 
which have been kept for more than 300 years prove 
conclusively that there has been a continued and 
progressive increase in the average longevity of the 
human family. The most complete records of the 
kind referred to are to be found in the statistics of 
the town of Geneva, in Switzerland, where a detailed 
account of the population, of the deaths, the births, 
and the marriages, has been kept since the year 
1549. It appears from these statistics that the pro- 
portion of the number of deaths to the number of 
the whole population, which, in 1600, was one to 
twenty-five. In the next half century was one to 
twenty-seven, in the next one to twenty-eight, in 
the next one to thirty, and in the next one to thirty- 
four; and during the half century lately passed over, 
the proportion is known to have decreased still more 
rapidly. 

“The average duration of life—that is, the average 
age of all persons at the period of their death—has 
increased from twenty-two years and three months, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, to forty years 
and eight months, during the period between the 
years 1814 and 1833, and not only has this increase 
of longevity been uninterrupted, but the rate of the 
increase during the present century is greater than 
that of any former time.”—Dr. B. F. Craig, in Pat. Off. 
Report for 1859. At the present time it ranges very 
near fifty years. 

Dr. Craig adds: “It would be difficult to imagine 
an equivalent that men would be willing to exchange 
for this incease of life, or to appreciate the amount 
of sorrow enflicted if we were to retrograde to the 
rate of mortality of the sixteenth century. The val- 
ue of man to society is very much in proportion to 
the length of his life. If he dies he fails to make re- 
turn for the care and expenses bestowed upon his in- 
fancy and childhood ; if he lives long and exercises 
his matured strength and practical skill in industry 
profitable to the community, he adds by so much to 
the general wealth. 

“As the period at which man is fitted for labor 
does not begin much before the twentieth year, it 
can easily be seen how important an element in the 
progress of the race is a change from 22 to 50 years 
as the average length of life; and what an increase 
of intelligence and productive industry is implied in 
that simple fact. The amount of work done by each 
person before he dies is more than twice what it 
was,” 


By desiring what is perfectly good, even when we 
do not quite know what it is, and cannot do what 


we would, we are part of the divine power against | 


evil, widening the skirts of light and making the 
struggle with darkness narrower.—Selected. 


Sourm Ausrraia has before its House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill extending suffrage to all women, 
married or single, who are twenty-five years of age. 





WAIT FOR RESULTS. 

Tue besetting sin of most men is impatience; un- 
willingness to wait until their experience bears 
fruit, or their thought has traversed the whole field 
of fact, before arriving at a final conclusion. This 
has always been the besetting sin of men. They 
have constituted themselves arbiters and sat in judg- 
ment on the universe when their knowledge in- 
cluded only a few facts and a very small field. They 
were ready with the naked eye to formulate the sci- 
ence of astronomy before the telescopes had opened 
up the heavens to them; they hastened to create for 
themselves images of God before their minds had yet 
opened to any large revelation of him; they manu- 
factured systems of theology while they were still 
ignorant of some of the most important facts con- 
cerning themselves and the world in which they 
lived. Theories of literature and art once held, and 
now abandoned, strew the road along which men 
have traveled as the deserted shells line the sea- 
shore. Only the most thoughtful and reverent have 
been content to wait patiently on the Lord; the great 
mass have rushed on and endéd in some dark igno- 
rance which they have established as a system of 
knowledge. It is one of the healthy signs of human 
growth that thoughtful men are becoming more and 
more shy of systems and theories which claim to be 
final, and are holding more and more to what are 
known as working theories; explanations of facts, in 
other words, which afford the basis of further observa- 
tion and reflection. The mere expansion of thought, 
without conscious destructive purpose, has relegated 
most of the systems of the past to the limbo in which 
are collected all manner of discarded and worn-out 
things. The world and life and literature and art 
have disclosed so many new aspects, have revealed 
such unsuspected depths, that the most thoughtful 
men are content to wait for fuller knowledge before 
attempting a final explanation. 

The same impatience is manifested by most of us 
in our personal experience. We are unwilling to 
submit ourselves to the discipline of a wisdom larger 
than our own, to the guidance of a power superior 
to ourselves. Wedemand every night an explana- 
tion of the events of the day. Every painful ex- 
perience, every self-denial, every sorrow wrings 
from us an impatient cry because we do not under- 
stand it at the moment. Our conception of life is 
so small and mean that we feel as if we ought to be 
able to understand every part of it from hour to 
hour. We are not content with the revelation 
which makes it clear to us how to live justly and 
rightly; we demand that fuller revelation which 
makes all things clear to thought; we are unwilling 
to sit as pupils at the feet of life; we continually 
demand to be accepted as equals of the great teacher 
to whose care God has committed us; we refuse to 
learn the lesson of experience, whose perpetual word 
is, Be patient. Again and again the years have 
brought to us the knowledge which the earliest 
moments of loss and sorrow denied us; but with 
each new enforced surrender of our purposes and our 
pleasures we repeat the old blunder, and instead of 
waiting patiently until the fruit of the experience is 








ripened, we interrogate the silence which surrounds 
us, and when it refuses to answer we cry out in bit- 
terness and despair. A nobler view of life would 
make us content and even glad to wait for the 
larger truths and the deeper joys which an unfolding 
experience contains for those who are patient and 
faithful.—Chrissian Union. 


POLICE BECOME SOLDIERS. 
Tue shocking murders of wretched women in Lon- 
don have so far not been followed by the detection 
of the perpetrator. The Christian World of that 
city comments upon the failure of the police to dis- 
cover the murderer as follows: 

“There is surely much reason in the prevalent 
belief that our police force, at least in London, and 
probably elsewhere, is more akin to an army, than to 
a constabulary. The men have been drilled and ex- 
ercised as soldiers. They march like soldiers. The 
resemblance is heightened by the existence of a cav- 
alry force. Unfortunately, also, they have operated 
in banded regiments against the invaders of Trafal- 
gar Square, and othér forbidden places. Now, the 
result of military drill is to suppress individual judg- 
ment, and to enforce mechanical obedience. This is 
all very well, in the case of soldiers, though even 
amongst them it may be carried too far. But amongst 
the police it is the very reverse of what is wanted. 
Each constable ought to be accustomed to give his 
common sense free play, and to exercise his best in- 
dividual judgment on the immediate case before 
him. Again, the drill and instruction which make a 
good sentry, will not make a good policeman. The 
sentry is supposed to be confronted with hostile 
forces ; the policeman is surrounded by friends. For 
it is a monstrous assumption, though too often im- 
plied by Sir Charles Warren’s language, to suppose 
that the common people are the enemies of order, 
and that the purpose of a police force is to keep them 
down. The common people are just as anxious for 
order and safety in the streets as any Commissioner 
of Police can be. And so long as the police confine 
themselves to preserving the public safety, the mul- 
titude will always be their friends. But if they are 
to be continually employed to enforce the extremest 
interpretation of crude regulations against public 
meetings, this friendliness between the police and 
the public cannot long be maintained. The unfor- 
tunate occurrences in Trafalgar Square have, we fear, 
confirmed Sir Charles Warren in his militarism. 
The result is, that the police act with the unintelli- 
gent regularity and precision of animated machines, 
and march about their beats with the tramp of sen- 
tries, but prove themselves wholly incompetent and 
inefficient when confronted with the very dangers 
they were originally designed to guard against. If 
recent experiences should decide the Home Office to 
discourage the employment of distinguished military 
officers as policemen, and to set their faces against 
too much drill for police constables, our recent terri- 
ble experiences will not be without some benefit. At 
any rate things cannot be allowed to go on as they 
are at present.” 
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From The Woman's Journal. 
NEW YORK POLICE MATRONS. 
New York, Nov. 1, 1888. 

Tue police matron bill was drawn up by Hon. Wal- 
ter Howe, and pushed by the Woman’s Prison Asso- 
ciation, our Society aiding. The great difficulty 
with the bill is that the most important provision, 
that of securing the salaries for the police matrons, 
is not mandatory, and herein lies the obstacle to se- 
curing the benefits of the act. If in any city the lo- 
cal authorities do not choose to make an appropria- 
tion for the salaries, the women cannot be appointed. 
There is at present a dead-lock in both this city and 
Brooklyn because of this deficiency in the bill. 

I recently met Mrs. H. N. K. Goff, the indefatiga- 
ble laborer for reform in Brooklyn, and she told me 
that in that city the police department was most 
anxious to appoint police matrons, but the mayor 
and comptroller were opposed; therefore no appro- 
priations had been made, and the whole matter must 
wait another year. In this city, exactly the reverse is 
the case. A committee was appointed at the last 
meeting of our league to investigate the subject, of 
which I was made chairman, the two other ladies re- 
questing that their names should not be made pub- 
lic. Enquiries were first made at the police depart- 
ment. The commissioners had complied with the 
first mandatory provision of the bill, that saying 
that they shall designate certain station-houses for 
the detention of women under arrest, by designating 
them all—an action taken, apparently for the pur- 
pose of defeating the objects of the bill, since it is 
obvious that, considering the comparatively small 
number of women arrested, they need not be sent to 
all stations, ten or twelve being quite sufficient, 
while the large sum of money necessary to pay the 
salaries of so many matrons would certainly prove 
an obstacle. 

We visited the Mayor, Mr. Abram Hewitt. He 
was, as usual, curt in manner, and simply said that 
he could do nothing unless the police department 
sent in estimates asking for an appropriation. 

Mr. Storrs, the Deputy Comptroller, who has been 
in office since 1857, and has had, of course,a wide 
knowledge of the business of the department, was 
next called upon. He produced the budget sent in 
by the police department, and there were contained 
in it no estimates for salaries for matrons at the sta- 
tion-houses. 

The Comptroller, Mr. Theodore W. Myers, re- 
ceived us most courteously, and said that he heartily 
approved of the appointment of police-matrons, and 
would make it his business to enquire why the police- 
commissioners had refused to ask for money for the 
salaries of such matrons. A few days later a letter 
arrived from him, in which he stated that the follow- 
ing reply to his commu nication had been received : 

“The Board of Police did not ask for such appro- 
priation in their departmental estimate for 1889, for 
the reason that they deem the appointment of police- 
matrons in this city to be neither wise nor expedient.” 

This answer seems little short of amazing in view 
of the facts in the matter, the reasons for placing 
women in charge of the women under arrest in our 
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station-houses are so many and so important. Under 
the circumstances only agitation is possible to us 
now, and this will be vigorously pushed by our 
Woman Suffrage League and the Woman’s Prison 
Association. 

Liture Devereux BLAKE. 


HOW THE GREAT SOUTHERN TORTOISE 
BURROWS. 


Here and there, but rarely perhaps in one amid a 
hundred of these mounds, we find the place where 
the reptile entered the ground. This opening is at 
once seen to be quite separate in character from the 
mounds which first attract the eye. It consists of a 
clearly defined tunnel, the sides commonly somewhat 
smooth and compacted by the energy with which the 
body of the creature has been driven through it. 
The passage inclines steeply downward, descending 
at the outset at an angle of from 20° 30°, then turn- 
ing at the depth of two or three feet to a more hori- 
zontal position. On the surface, a little beyond this 
entrance, isa heap of débris which consists of sand 
taken from the passage. A few feet in from the open- 
ing, the passage appears to be closed by loose mater- 
ial which was not ejected from the mouth of the tun- 
nel. Although I have been unable to catch these 
tortoises at work, I have succeeded by tolerably safe 
inferences in tracing their method of operation. 
When they begin the burrow, they endeavor at once 
to penetrate downward to the level in which they 
obtain their food. At the outset they manage, by 
frequently backing out of the passage and thrusting 
the earth behind them in their retreat, to clear a con- 
siderable opening. When they have advanced a few 
feet in the excavation, they cease to discharge the 
material excavated in their advance, but thrust it be- 
hind them, and leave it lying in the chamber, which 
it entirely closes. With this storage-room provided, 
the gophers are able to advance through the earth 
for the distance of some yards; but as the earth, com- 
pacted by its own weight, by the pressure exercised 
through the expansion of roots, and the action of the 
rain, occupies less space than the same material 
loosened in the progress of the burrow, they svon be- 
come hampered in their movements. They then 
turn toward the surface and continue the excavation 
upwards until they have attained very nearly to the 
open air. They then use the great strength which 
they clearly possess to thrust a quantity of the bur- 
rowed material upward until it rises above the sur- 
face in the form of acone, and by the space in the 
burrow thereby gained they are able to go a few feet 
further in their tortuous line of advance, when they 
must again seek to discharge a portion of the earth 
in the manner just described.—Prof. N. S. Shaler, in 
Popular Science Monthly. 


“Witt you tell me why our colleges and our sem- 
inaries want money more and more?” “ Yes, we will 
tell you. They are living and growing. The dead 
ask for no more. You stop spending on your dead 
child when you put him away in his little coffin ; but 
the living child—you find every day some new thing 
you may do for him.”—Religious Herald. 
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NAVIGATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


Ir the seamen of the St. Lawrence are exceptionally 
superstitious even in this superstitious class, they 
have some justification in the exceptional dangers 
and eccentricities of these waters. The river just 
below the Isle d'Orleans is eight miles wide—merely 
the beginning of the lower St. Lawrence ; in the next 
150 miles it gradually attains a width of thirty-five 
miles at Metis; in another hundred it becomes 
about sixty miles at La Baie des Sept Isles. Asa 
matter of fact the lower St. Lawrence is an estuary 
rather than ariver. I presume that the gulf may be 
safely recognized at La Baie des Sept Isles. It is a 
triangular sea, about 500 miles long from northeast 
to southwest, and about 350 miles wide from New- 
foundland to this bay. The region of the St. Law- 
rence has such remarkable natural features that even 
the matter-of-fact reports of the Admiralty are not 
without interest. The navigation of these waters 
presents exceptional difficulties: the existence of nu- 
merous islands, reefs, bars, and rocks in the chan- 
nels; the irregularity of the tides and currents; the 
severity of the climate, especially toward the close 
of the navigable season; and, above all, the frequent 
fogs—these are difficulties that may well cause much 
anxiety, and call for the exercise of all the seaman’s 
vigilance, prudence, and ability. Besides the re- 
corded variations and deviations of the compass, the 
magnetic attractions of the shores are said to com- 
plicate the captain’s problems. Ice is often a danger- 
ous element here: in the spring—May in this lati- 
tude and often June also—the entrance and the 
eastern parts of the gulf are frequently covered with 
drift ice that besets vessels for many days ; icebergs 
are common there during the summer, and naviga- 
tion is closed by ice, as a rule, from November 25th 
to May Ist. 

Such is the nature of the river that ships often 
spend more time in sailing up the St. Lawrence than 
in crossing the Atlantic; generally they require 
eight or nine days to beat up to Quebec from Bic, 
140 miles; they can sail only during the flood, five 
hours, and then must anchor, unless the wind 
changes. The clumsy coasting schooners, requiring 
always a fair wind, sometimes spend a month in go- 
ing sixty or eighty miles. 

With so many dangers as I have set forth, the 
reader might think that the St. Lawrence is not nav- 
igable; but thanks to an efficient system of lighting 
and piloting, these waters are one of the great com- 
mercial arteries of the continent ; they are frequent- 
ed during six months of the year by several lines of 
trans-Atlantic steamships, a fleet of Norwegian barks 
for timber, and a limited number of coasting 
steamers and schooners.—C. H. Farnham, in Harper’s 
Magazine. 


THE fairest action of our human life, 
Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a further strife, 
His adversary’s heart to him doth tie; 
And ’tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 
To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 


—Selected. 
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THE > INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE. 
Tue International Date Line is the line at which 
dates must be made later, by one day, when crossing 
it from east to west,and earlier by one day, when 
crossing it from west to east. The line passes just west 
of Behring’s Straits, west of Clarke’s or St. Lawrence 
Island, west of Gore’s Island, thence southwesterly 
between the Aleutian Islands and Asia. Some au- 
thorities place it east of Behring’s Island. It then 


passes southwesterly some degrees east of Cape Lo- | 


patka and the group of Kurile Islands, thence just 
east of the Japan Islands, Jesso and Niphon, keeping 
west of Gaudalupa and Margarete’s Islands, but 


east of Bonin, Loo Choo and Patchoo Islands, and | 


southeast of Formosa. The line then passes through 
Bashee Channel, just north of the Bashee Islands. 
It enters the China Sea east of Hong Kong, then 
passes south just west of the Philippine Islands. It 
is just here that it reaches its most western point, 
being about 116 degrees east longitude. It then takes 
a southwesterly course, passing through the Sooloo 
Islands, south of Mindanao and north of Gililo. 
Thence it passes east, nearly parallel to the equator 
and just north of it, to a point about 165 degrees, 
just north of Schauk Island; thence southeasterly, 
leaving High Island, Gilbert Archipelago, Taswell 
Island, and the De Peyster Group on the northeast; 
thence past the Navigator or Samoan Islands to lon- 
gitude about 268 degrees west; thence it turns south, 
keeping east of the Friendly, Tonga, Vasquez, Ker- 
madee and Curtis Islands, and west of the Society 
Islands, and Harvey’s or Cook’s Islands; 
continues south, bearing a little to the west, so as to 
cross, according to some authorities, Chatham Isl- 
ands, hence to the south pole.—American Notes and 


Queries. na 
THE PROBLEM OF A FLYING-MACHINE. 


We must admit that a bird is an incomparable model 
of a flying-machine. No machine that we may hope 
to devise, for the same weight of machine, fuel, and 
directing brain is half so effective. And yet, this ma- 
chine, thus perfected through infinite ages by a ruth- 
less process of natural selection, reaches its limit of 
weight at about fifty pounds! I said, “weight of ma- 
chine, fuel, and directing brain.” Here is another 
prodigious advantage of the natural over the artifi- 
cial machine. The flying animal is its own engineer, 
the flying-machine must carry its engineer. 


an ounce, in the latter it is one hundred and fifty 
pounds, The limit of the flying animal is fifty 
pounds. 
machine, with its necessary fuel and engineer, even 
without freight or passengers, could not be less than 
three or four hundred pounds. 
Now, to complete the argument, 
indisputable facts together: 1. There is a low 
of weight, certainly not much beyond fifty pounds 
beyond which it is impossible for an animal to fly. 


effort has failed to pass it. 2. The animal machine 


is far more effective than any we may hope to make; | 


therefore the limit of the weight of a successful fiy- 
ing-machine can not be more than fifty pounds. 3. 


thence it | 





The smallest possible weight of a flying- 


put these three | 
limit | 


a —s 


The valine of any machine constructed for flying, 
including fuel and engineer, can not be less than 


| three or four hundred pounds. Is it not demonstrated 


that a true flying-machine, self-raising, self-sustaining, 


self propelling, is physically impossible ?—Prof. Joseph 


LeConte, in Super Science Monthly. 
= ES 
THE STRENGTH OF RIGHT LIVING. 
Wuitst a man seeks good ends, he is strong by the 
whole strength of his nature. In so far as he roves 
from these ends, he bereaves himself of power, of 


| auxiliaries, his being shrinks out of all remote chan- 


nels, he becomes less and less,—a mote, a point, un- 
til absolute badness is absolute death. The percep- 
tion of this law of laws awakens in the mind a senti- 
ment, which we call the religious sentiment, 
and which makes our highest happiness. Won- 
derful is its power to charm and to command, 
It is a mountain air. It is the embalmer of the 
world. It makes the sky and the hills sublime, and 


| the silent song of the stars is it. By it is the universe 
| made safe and habitable, not by science or power. 
| Thought may work cold and intransitive in things, 


and find no end or unity ; but the dawn of the senti- 
ment of virtue on the heart gives and is the assur- 
ance that Law is sovereign over all natures. This 
sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the beatitude 
of man. Through it the soul first knows itself. It 
corrects the capital mistake of the infant man, who 
seeks to be great by following the great, and hopes 
to derive advantages from another,—by showing the 


fountain of all good to be in himself, and that he 
equally with every man, is an inlet into the deeps of 
| reason. When he says, “I ought,” when love warms 


him, when he chooses, warned from on high, the 


| good and great deed, then deep melodies wander 


through his soul from Supreme Wisdom. In the 
sublimest flights of the soul, rectitude is never sur- 
mounted, love is never outgrown. Meanwhile, 
whilst the doors of the temple stand open, night and 
day, before every man, and the oracles of this truth 
cease never, it is guarded by one stern condition ; 
this, namely,—it is an intuition. It cannot be re- 
ceived at second hand.—R. W. Emerson. 


THE SCRUB-OAK. 


| Ir is a peculiarity of the scrub-oak that its tough, 
The di- | 
recting engineer in the former (the brain) is perhaps 


leathery leaves do not fall off in the autumn, but may 
be seen withered, curled up, and clinging to the 
boughs all through the winter, and they cannot be 
torn away even by the boisterous winds of March. 
But the time comes when they must loosen their 
hold. When the sap begins to flow in the spring, 


| the new leaf-bud emerges from its hiding-place, and 


pushes off the old leaf. Itis so with our old sinful 
habits. We do not succeed in tearing them off from 
us by strong resolutions. It is only when there is a 
new life within, when we enter into the conscious- 


| ness that God is love and that he is our Father, when 
Nature has reached this limit, and with her utmost | 


we begin out of sheer gratitude to serve Him—it is 
then that, by virtue of the activities of the Christian 
life, we slough off the old evil habits, finding that we 
have no more use for them than a snake has for last 
year’s skin.—Selected. 
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INVENTIONS BY WOMEN. 


Tue commissioner of patents, Mr. Benton J. Hall, 
has prepared a list of women inventors, or women to 
whom patents have been granted. The list has been 
printed and makes a folio pamphlet of forty-four 
pages. It gives not only the names of the patentees, 
but also the title of the patent and date of issue. The 
first patent issued was to Mary Kres, May 6th, 1809, 
for straw weaving with silk or thread. Six years 
later Mary Brush obtained a patent for a corset, and 
then four years elapsed before another inventive wo- 
man appeared. This was Sophia Usher, whose patent 
was for carbonated liquid cream of tartar. ‘Then, 
again, in 1822 Julia Planton secured a patent for a 
foot-stool. During the four following years a patent 
was issued each year to a woman, and from that time 
down to the present the number of woman patentees 
gradually increased. In recent years feminine in- 
ventiveness has shown marked progress. For in- 
stance, from the lst of January 1888, to the 26th of 
June last, no less than sixty-six patents were issued 
to women, while during the year 1887 179 patents 
were so issued. This latter is the largest ever issued. 
While the names of the articles patented show that 
they were generally in the line of feminine wearing 
apparel and household labor-saving devices, yet many 
were of a character that shows the multiplied inter- 
ests of women. As an instance, one woman patented 
a submarine telescope and lamp. Others were granted 
as follows: Improvement in reaping and mowing ma- 
chines, improved war vessel, furnace for smelting 
ores, apparatus for punching corrugated metals, 
method of construction for screw propellers, low- 
water indicators, material for packing journals and 
bearings, conveyers of smoke and cinders for loco- 
motives, burglar alarms for windows, etc.— Washing- 
ton Star. 


O.tver WeENDELL Homes describes old age in the 
following exquisite lines: 
“Youth longs and mauhood strives, but age remembers— 
Sits by the raked-up ashes of the past; 
Spreads its thin hands above the whitening embers 
That warms its creeping life-blood till the last.”’ 


THAT man is great and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own 
For neither praise nor pelf; 
Content to know and be unknown; 
Whole in himself. 
—Owen Meredith. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Eleven years ago, the thirty-five-acre ranch of Wil- 
liam Riley in the Truckee Meadows (Nevada) was a rocky, 
arid waste of sagebush. Now the Reno Gazette says Riley 
grows on it all sorts of marketable vegetables, apples in 
endless variety, raspberries, strawberries, currants, goose- 
berries, pie-plant, pears, peaches, quinces, plums of all 
kinds, potatoes (both sweet and Irish), blackberries, grain 
of all kinds, and 135 tons of hay a year. Moreover re- 
cently a swarm of bees made 106 pounds of honey for him 
in 42 days. 

—The Massachusetts association of fruit-growers, cider, 
and vinegar makers is circulating petitions among the 


farmers to have cider omitted from the list of prohibited 
intoxicating beverages in the legislation of that State. It 
asks everybody concerned to “ bear in mind that this is 
the last season that farmers can find sale for their cider 
apples, if no change is made in the law by the coming 
legislature.” 

—John W. Sanborn, chief of the Seneca Indians on the 
Canandaigua, N. Y., reservation, says that the common 
notion that his race are dying out is incorrect. At pres- 
ent they are increasing at the rate of about 600 a year, he 
says. 

—The legislature of Texas has appropriated $30,000 to 
build a reformatory for women. 

—Ada M. Bittenbender has been admitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, being the third woman 
to achieve this standing in the legal profession. 

—There are 493 mountain peaks in the United States 
more than 10,000 feet in height. The highest mountain 
east of the Mississippi is Mount Balsam Cone, in the Black 
Mountains of Carolina, that is 6,671 feet high.—Ezchange. 


—Captain Thompson, whose vessel, the steamer Ben- 
venue, was caught in the recent great typhoon in the 
China sea, says of the centre of the typhoon: “It was 
filled with lightning, and a heavy roar made it impossible 
to distinguish the noise of the wind from that of the thun- 
der. The smell, too, of electricity, like the smell of burn- 
ing sulphur, was so intense as to cause an almost over- 
powering sensation of suffocation, and the biscuits and 
food not washed away by the storm tasted so of sulphur as 
to be unfit for use.” 


—The argument for educating the Indians has been set 
forth again and again, and no white person would venture 
to offer an argument to the contrary. The only question 
is, Shall the educational work be carried on in a fitful way 
through the occasional benevolent impulse of private citi- 
zens, or by the trustee of the Indians, the responsible 
guardian, the United States ?— Brooklyn Eagle. 


—A remarkable book by an American naturalist, Mr. 
S. H. Scudder, of Cambridge, Mass., is about to appear, 
having been in preparation since 1869. It has the title: 
‘The Butterflies of the eastern United States and Canada, 
with especial reference to New England.” It is claimed 
that no systematic work on butterflies has ever appeared 
in any language comparable with it in the complete elab- 
oration of a single fauna, in attention to every stage of 
life, and in careful detail of all structural features. The 
book will contain about two thousand figures on ninety- 
six plates, of which forty or more will be colored. The 
printing of the plates has occupied three years.—The 
American. 


—In reply to the question, “Are water filters safe?’’ 
from a New Orleans subscriber, we give the views of the 
Rhode Island Medical Society, through Dr. Swarts. He 
shows that some filters when first used do remove a pro- 
portion of disease germs. But, after being in use only a 
few days, there is a marked increase in the number of 
colonies of germs in the filtered, as compared with the 
unfiltered water. In one instance, the unfiltered water 
showed the presence of thirty-six colonies, while the fil- 
tered contained the enormous number of two thousand, 
three thousand, nine thousand, and even more. That is, 
the poison caught up by the filter the first few days becomes 
the source of a vast multiplication of the dangerous ele- 
ment. So look to your precautions, and then be on your 
guard. If you cannot constantly cleanse your filters, you 
had better destroy them.— Herald of Health. 


—The Franklin Institute of this city publishes in its 





v1 





Journal for the present month an appreciative obituary no- 
tice of Dr. Thomas U. Walter of Philadelphia, who died in 
this city last year. He was a pupil of William. Strickland, 
the architect of the Mint and Custom House, and was him- 
self the designer of the Philadelphia County Prison and the 
Girard College. St. George’s Hall on Arch street was an- 
other of his creations. In 1851, he receiyed the appoint- 
ment from President Fillmore, of architect for the Capi- 


tol extension at Washington, and in the execution of this | 


commission, designed and built the present dome of the 
Capitol buildings. 
Government commissions which continued until 1865, 
when Dr. Walter returned to Philadelphia. He was asso- 
ciated until a short time before his death with John 
McArthur, Jr., the architect of the new City Hall.—The 
American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

At the national election on the 6th inst., Benjamin 
Harrison, of Indiana, the Republican candidate for rresi- 
dent, was elected, receiving the votes of all the Northern 
States but Connecticut and New Jersey. These States, and 
all those of the South, except perhaps West Virginia, in 
which the result is not yet ascertained, voted for Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Excluding West Virginia, Harrison has 
233 electors, and Cleveland 162. The Republicans will 
have a small majority in the House of Representatives,— 
probably about 10; the full control of the Government 
thus passing into their hands. 


In New Jersey, the Democrats have a majority in both 
branches of the Legislature. It is apprehended that the 
High License and Local Option law passed at the last ses- 
sion will be repealed. 


DEsPpATCHES from Lower Quebec say that two feet and 
a half of snow has fallen all along the lower St. Lawrence. 
The Government steamer Napoleon has been sent out to 
patrol the coast and aid wrecked vessels. 


THIRTY new cases of yellow fever and three deaths 
were reported on the 12th inst., in Jacksonville. Total 
cases to date, 4,511 ; deaths, 388. There was a white frost 
at Decatur, Alabama, on the same morning, with ice in 
many places. Five new cases of yellow fever were re- 
ported there that day. 


At Pittsburg, Kansas, on the 9th instant, a terrible ex- 
plosion occurred in a coal mine, by which 39 miners are 
known to have been killed, and about 20 badly injured. 
There were about 100 men at work, but most of them for- 
tunately were able to escape. 


On the llth instant, the Cunard steamship, Umbria, 
just out from New York, ran intoa French freight steamer, 
the Iberia, off the shore of Long Island, damaging the lat- 
ter so that her crew were taken off. No lives were lost. 
The Umbria returned to New York, had some repairs made 
to her bow, and sailed again on the 12th. 


THE captain of a vessel which came into the port of | 


Philadelphia, on the 12th instant, from Kingston, Jamai- 
ca, reported having lost two of his men from sunstroke at 
sea on October 24th. The thermometer on deck, he says, 
averaged 110 degrees for four successive days. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Soeial Reception at Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race 
street, under the care of the Monthly Meeting’s Commit- 
tee, will be held this (Sixth-day) evening, (16th inst.), be- 
tween 7.30 and 9.30 v’clock. All are invited, especially 
young people from the country and strangers. 


*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association holds its annual 


This was the beginning of a series of 
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| meeting Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 17th, at 8 
| o’clock, in the Parlor, 1520 Race street. 
The summary and Treasurer’s report will be read, offi- 
cers selected, etc. Friends generally are invited. 


Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
| School Union proposes to hold a Conference at Byberry at 
| the close of their morning meeting, on First-day, the 18th 
| of the present month. Friends are invited to attend. 

CHARLES Bonn, Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held at Byberry 
| meeting-house on First-day, the 18th inst., at 2.30 p. m. 
All are invited. S. C. JAMEs, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JoURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 





This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test: 

| Short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
| Royal Bakinc PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8 of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md, Va.,W Va.,D C.,Ohio, I1L,Wis,Ind. And! 
= refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship 


ped. 
| WM, 8S. INGRAM, 81 N. SEconpD 8r., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this oe = 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 


ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc 
and make to measure. 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. | TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, See Penna. 


Amos Hitiporn & Co. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


., to select from 


PARLOR, Dinrne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 


Guarantee » Strength, $i, 150,470 


Record of our 138 YEARS’ business. 


16, a” Mortgages ees, aggregating . 768 818 
69 in force, - 6,358. 162 
9, ae . paid, te < 5, *410, 656 
Interest paid aggregating - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We ao not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 


Savings ms for Small Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
few York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON. 319 Qustees. 


N? W IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
- PAPER HANGING DONE. 


Wall Papers were never cheaper. 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 124 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dressinthe country. 4 / D/AMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


Observe these 


Canaan A A. “Weedautt: 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


wod WM. HEACOCK, 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WESTERN 1 MORTGAGES AND” DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SURPLUs $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 
SUCCESSORS TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO. 

Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 


119 South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
IsaAAC FORSYTHE. 


5 QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestuur et 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
SaRaH J. ASH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1A A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; 
Maris, West Chester, la. ; 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


George L. 
Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE qu itable 


TRUST COMPANY, Guile COMPANY. 
518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


Capital and Surplus, . . -. - ~ + $1,175,000. | CAPITAL, . - + $2,000,000 00 
care CCl SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, Lie .% 115,444.72 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 


er cent Debenture Bonds of this | entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortg Company. 
The 10 _ 6 od f Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, so Ob. and $10, oo - 


company are secured bya special deposit of Firat SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 


Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New BUR TVACES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 


York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS, 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or througl 
. ¥ ss any Bank. Also 

of which is two and a-half times the amount of the MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value | 


QUEEN a C’'0.924 SHESEe 
ss! &UY. PHILADA. 
ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS PECTACLE 

.-EYE-GLASSES 
Wm. HACKER, IPERA,MARINE & 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, , 3 IK SPY GLASSES 
hone £9 ‘ TRANSITS,LEVEL 
8S. ROBINSON COALE, ( DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
CRraAIc& LIPPINCOTT, —), © Wiisctettael at oe 
R. W. CLay, MAGIC LANTERNS 
. ; PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
Wa. P. BEMENT, E SCIENTIFIC 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, i ‘TA (idee: 


DESC ee 
R. L. AUSTEN. Seen OD os ba 


mortgage. The security is ample. 


E. H. AUSTIN, Mesager. 


The Intelligencer ahd Journal for 1889. 


CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Tue INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 
for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTH 

PERIODICAL. Prick ror Bots. || HARPER’s MAGAZINE, ($4.). ; . é 4 5.75 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1.) . ; ; : 3.35 ATLANTIC MONTRLY, ($4.) ; ; ' ; 5.85 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . ; 4 : ‘ 5.15 THE STUDENT, ($1.) . ‘ : ; ‘ . 3.25 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4.) . : ; ; ; 5.85 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) . : ; 6.75 
Harper's YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2. ; ° ‘ 4.10 NORTH AMERICAN Review, ($5.)_ . é ’ 6.75 
LITTELL’s LivinG AGE, ($8.)_ . / . : 9.75 St. Nicwowas, ($3.) . : ; ‘ ; ° 5.20 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) : ; ; . » 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) ; 6.60 
CounTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50) . : , ; 4.60 || Wipe Awake, ($2.40.) ; ; ‘ ‘ , 4.55 
CHRISTIAN Union, ($3.)_ . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 5.15 BABYHOOD, ($1.50) . ; ; . ; : 3.60 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) ; : 4.60 SCATTERED SEEDs, (.50.) . ; , ‘ ‘ 2.85 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) j . : 4.15 
VIcK’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . ‘5 4 , ‘ 3.40 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . ’ . 3.60 
MONTHLIES. LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3.) . . > ; 4.85 

ScRIBNER's MaGazIne, ($3.) . . «. . | 5. THE FARM JOURNAL, (.50.) > ee 
Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) ; ? ; THE AMERICAN GARDEN, ($2.) . , ; ‘ 4.00 


SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through b 
$2.50 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.’ 4 ee ens 
*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up ELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they can have the periodi net rate and pay for our paper separately. 





